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There would seem to be six major principles that should govern the care of 
all children deprived of a normal home life. (This paper.is not concerned with 
children who only need care for short periods.) 


1 WARDS OF THE STATE BY COURT ORDER 


In order that children deprived of a normal home life may have the oppor- 
tunity of developing harmoniously, they must be given a stable and secure 
status within the State. In principle, every child should have a secure status 
within a family also. If circumstances make this impossible, then the State 
should take responsibility for the child, and delegate its duties either to a 
family, a recognised authority, or voluntary organisation, while retaining in 
every case both the right and the duty of supervising the family, the authority, 
or the organisation to which the child has been entrusted. 

It is important to establish the principle that all children who lose their 
legal guardians, or who have to be cared for by a local authority, philanthropic 
body, or appointed individual should, either temporarily or for the period of 
childhood, become Wards of the State, by order of a Court, and that the State 
should assume all responsibility for their proper care and upbringing. This 
principle is an extension of the principle of guardianship already implicit in some 
of the provisions of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 

(a) Itis already a principle of the law of public assistance that 
in the case of certain classes of children within the Poor 
Law the public assistance authority can, by resolution 
only, transfer parental rights to themselves.and accept 
responsibility for the care of certain children. No Court 
decision is necessary. 

(b) Apart from the Poor Law, there are many other children 
for whom voluntary organisations accept responsibility 
without any formal transfer of parental right. In other 
words, voluntary organisations can assume parental 
responsibility without a Court order. 


2 ONE GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT RESPONSIBLE 
If the principle is accepted that all children deprived of a normal home 
life should be protected by a Court order and be made Wards of the State, 
then this legal responsibility can best be accepted and discharged by one 
Government Department. (In my opinion this Department should be the 
Ministry of Education.) There would be little value in perfecting central control 
unless a definite and consistent policy is formulated, and leadership given. There 
should, therefore, be created within this Department a special Division responsible ) 








for all aspects of the care of these children, including their health, their education, 
their after care and staff training. Some of the duties of this Department might, 
and probably would, be delegated to other Departments,:to Local Authorities 
or to philanthropic bodies, but the ultimate responsibility would be vested in one 
Government Department whose over-riding concern would be the total interests 
of the children. “Footnote 1. 





FOOTNOTE 1 


In this connection it is interesting and disturbing to note that the Association of Education 

Committees in their printed evidence to the Care of Children Committee recommends:— 

“ that the Ministry of Health should be responsible for children up to 2 years 
of age and the Ministry of Education for children over that age.” 

One of the most unfortunate features of the present system is that the overlapping of departmental 
functions has made it difficult to regard the child as an individual who needs continuity of method 
and environment. It may be a clean administrative point that under the new Education Act 
the Ministry of Education, together with the School Medical Service, is responsible for children 
over 2 and the Ministry of Health for those under 2, but the fact is Aresa that the homeless 
child has lost the security enjoyed by the normally placed child, and any division of responsibility 
may tend to intensify its insecurity. 

The Association of Education Committees argue further that :— 

“the health and physical well-being of a child under 2 years of age are 
predominant considerations, and are properly the chief concern of the medical 
staff of a local authority ; over the age of 2, education plays an increasing part 
and the child is more and more the concern of the Education Committee.” 
This handing over of responsibility for the child at the age of two years from one group of people 
to another group is also apparently contemplated by the Care of Children Committee. In their 
Interim Report, “ Training in Child Care,” they recommend that :— 
“the House Mother or Assistant Matron should be a woman suitable to 
take charge of a ‘ family ° group of up to 12 children from (say) 2 years of age to 
14 or 15.” (My italics.) 

To place a homeless child under the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee up to the age 
of 2 years, as suggested by the Association of Education Committees, and then to transfer it to the 
Education Committee over 2 years of age, will either mean subjecting the child to a change of 
environment and method or will mean that different departments of the same local authority will 
supervise the same Home. This division of responsibility for the homeless child will produce 
endless overlapping. For instance, the Association of Education Committees recommend that 
Maternity and Child Welfare should :— 

“aim at placing the young infants received there (reception nurseries) in 
individual homes or at making suitable arrangements for their adoption.” 
and that Education Committees should place their children (over 2 years) in their residential 
nurseries, and that the Education Committees should make their arrangements for adoption and 
for placing in families. The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in their 
printed evidence to the Care of Children Committee recommend | 
“as strongly as we can that the responsibility should be vested in one 
Government Department alone ” and 


This Department would be responsible for organising a systematic and 
external audit of accounts of all voluntary organisations, and so reveal and prevent 
bad management. No voluntary organisation caring for children should receive 
money from public funds or be allowed to collect money from the public, or 
receive money left by Will unless it holds a certificate of efficiency from the 
Department concerned. The certificate should be renewed every five years and 
it should be withdrawn at any time if the organisation ceases to be properly 
conducted. 


3 MAINTENANCE COSTS RESPONSIBILITY OF TAXPAYER 


The entire maintenance cost of all children who become Wards of the 
State should be borne by the taxpayer. There can be no equality of opportunity 
if these children depend, as at present, on the product of the penny rate and the 
consequent poverty or wealth of the County or County Borough, or upon the 
poverty or wealth of a voluntary organisation. 

It is possible that some of the evils attending the care of Public Assistance 
children is that the cost falls entirely upon their “ place of settlement ” and upon 
the rates. This results, especially with poor authorities, in an undue preoccupation 
over financial issues. Since 1929 these authorities have been the County 
Boroughs and the County Councils, many of them too small and too poor to 
establish the variety of care needed to meet the educational and other requirements 
of many different types of children, or to employ properly trained staff. If the 
principle of full State responsibility were accepted, there would then be oppor- 
tunity for encouraging poor authorities to amalgamate for the purpose of 
providing adequate and varied forms of care and for the employment of suitably 
trained staff. Similarly, we find great variety in the financial resources of 
voluntary organisations, some wealthy, others are well below the poverty line. 





“ from the Local point of view, we feel that the division of responsibility 
amongst the various departments of Local Authority does not and cannot 
provide an efficient form of supervision.” 

A third suggestion—now being canvassed in many quarters—is the creation of an ad hoc 
committee to be responsible for these children. As the Times Educational Supplement said on 
March oth, 1946 ; 

“Nothing could be more calculated to perpetuate the worst features of the 

existing systems, nor to involve a serious overlapping of functions.” 

If this suggestion is adopted, the children will once again be “ classed apart” from their 
fellows sabe of being absorbed into the main stream of life and education. 

The Ministry of Education at the centre, and the Education Committee locally, should accept 
responsibility for all these children including those under two. 
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The fate of these children should no longer continue to rest on parochialism 
or on charity. The entire maintenance cost should in future be borne by the 
taxpayer and not by the ratepayer or by charitably minded persons. This has 
had to be done for the unemployed and for, old age pensioners. There seems no 
reason why the children should not be treated in a similar manner. *Footnote 2. 


4 A fe ae TRUSTEE FOR EVERY WARD OF THE 

Every Ward of the State should have a personal Trustee whose’ function 
would be to watch over and further the interests of each individual child ; they 
would act in place of the missing parent. 

Generally speaking, Government inspectors are concerned with the conduct of 
the Homeas a whole, and they have no continuing interest in the individual child. 

The Trustees who should be appointed, in consultation with the Local 
Authority, by the Department concerned with the care of these children, should 
be non-sectarian, non-political and carefully selected and trained. Their 
appointment should be reviewed every five years. Every child who becomes a 
Ward of the State by order of a Court should have a personal Trustee to watch 
over his interests and to administer, through the Department, any property 
belonging to the child. The Trustees would have access to their Wards wherever 
they might be. They would be free to select, in close association with the 
proposed Observation Centres, the kind of care most suited to the needs of the 
child and would be free to transfer the child if he or she felt it was not receiving 
suitable care or that a change of environment would be beneficial. Under 
this scheme unsuitable Homes would not be selected for children under the care 
of a Trustee, and bad Homes would disappear, since no responsible Trustees 
would allow a child under their care to remain in a Home which did not reach a 
satisfactory standard. Each Trustee would, of course, be responsible for a number 
of children—1s50 might be a suitable number. 





FOOTNOTE 2 
If, as seems likely, the Public Assistance Committees are abolished, the question as to who 
is to bear the cost of maintaining the children under discussion will still remain. 

“The only thing to do was to create an entirely new hospital service to take over 
voluntary and local government hospitals, and to organize them as a single hospital 
service throughout the country, with the nation itself carrying the expenditure.” 

(The Minister of Health, Mr. Bevan, “ The Times,” May 1st, 1946) 
“ I believe it is repugnant to a civilised community for hospitals to have to rely 
on public charity. I believe we ought to have left hospitals flag days behind. . . . 
I do not believe there is an hon. Member of this House who approves that system. 
It is repugnant, and we must leave it behind—entirely.” 
(Mr. Bevan, Hansard, April 30th, 1946.) 





5 NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


Every child should receive the care best suited to its individual needs (see 
principles 3 and 6.) 

This principle can only be implemented if every child comes under skilled 
observation before placing and if those in charge of its upbringing (the Trustees) 
have the opportunity to place the child in the environment most Likely to meet its 


individual needs. 


6 THE ABSORPTION OF EVERY CHILD INTO THE . 
COMMUNITY 

It is not possible to say what the needs of each individual child will be, but 
the aim should be to absorb every child into the full life of the community. 
They should not have added to their other handicaps the feeling that they are 
an inferior group of citizens. It is important to provide an environment that will 
help the child to become part of the main stream of life and education. 

(a) Adoption, where possible and desirable, should ensure complete 
absorption into the life of the community. 

(b) Good and reliable Foster Homes may also ensure this, but a child placed 
with foster-parents has no certainty that the arrangement will be permanent. 
The child may prove to be unsuitable or the foster-parent may, for personal 
reasons, wish to be free of the liability. In either case the child may feel little 
sense of security. 

(c) The small Home with 8 to 10 children of mixed ages and possibly both 
sexes, preferably with a married couple in charge, can be very successful for 
certain children. In a house in no way marked out as diffezent from its neigh- 
bours, the children can enjoy an intimate home life with all its responsibilities and 
opportunities for self-reliance, and the chance to share in the joys and griefs of 
their friends in the local schools and in their homes. _ Even if the foster-parents 
change, the family-group of children remains as a unit. The house mother 
in such a home has a busy life but, unlike her counterpart in the Institution, she 
is able to retain her individuality because she has a life that is as free as any other 
housewife with similar responsibilities. A good Committee of local citizens 
can bring encouragement and help to the house mother, and opportunities of 
added pleasures and experiences to the children. , Such a Committee can help to 
prevent the occurrence of bad practices and the appointment of unsuitable house 
mothers. The child in the large Institution cannot be so adequately safeguarded 
by a body of disinterested citizens. In the small Home of this kind, the poise and 
happiness of the children is evident, showing how successfully they can be helped 
to overcome their former insecurity. “Footnote 3. 
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\ X4) Grouped Cottage Homes do not provide an environment that will help 
the children to become part of the full life of the community. In these artificial 
villages the children and the staff are largely shut off from the outside community. 
They all live the same sort of life and the children, especially, cannot get the wide 
experience that will help them meet emergencies when they arise. Sometimes 
they go to the local schools, and they may be more or less free to visit friends in 
the locality; more often they attend their own school within the closed 
community and have little free contact with adults or children outside. Boys 
and girls do not share the same cottage and often the sexes are grouped according 
toage. They live, mainly, in groups of 15-25 in a cottage and it seems exceptional 
to appoint married couples to take charge of the cottage. Usually the “ mothers ” 
are childless widows or spinsters. Could anything less like a family group be 
imagined? These communities may secure healthy bodies but they do not 
secure healthy minds. When so many deprived children are grouped together, 
it cannot be possible to allow them the freedom enjoyed by normally placed 
children or even by children living in the small Home described above. There 
may be a case for retaining grouped Cottage Homes (brought up to modern 
standards) solely for children who need temporary care. There seems to be no 
justification, beyond administrative convenience, for using this system for other 
children. Many of these artificial villages are set in charming physical surround- 
ings which may tend to deceive the casual visitor into thinking all is well with the 
children. *Footnote 4. 





FOOTNOTE 3 

The following scheme might be worthy of further consideration. A married couple (the 
man going out to his usual occupation) be invited to act as foster parents to a group of children 
and be suitably paid for so doing. The first year they take into their home one baby, the next 
year they add another, and so on until a group of 6 to 8 boys and girls of varying ages is built 
up. This group to remain with the foster parents until they are self-supporting or otherwise 
settled in life, but, as in any normal home, they would always feel they had a place to return to 
between jobs, for holidays and so on. After the initial group had been formed the foster parents 
would not take in any further children. 


FOOTNOTE 4 

The Association of Education Committees are of the opinion that “ homes should be provided 
for small groups of children ; these groups might be associated together but not in one large residential 
building ke children.” (My italics.) 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in the section of their 
evidence headed “ The Child Awaiting Final Bi aN ” (what a phrase !) say that many of their 
inspectors “ in advocating cottage homes in preference to foster parents do so because they feel 
that in this way discipline is added to a home atmosphere.” (My italics.) 
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(e) The combination of a fine type of boarding school with a free family 
life during the school holidays might meet the educational and emotional needs 
of many children. | 

The ideal solution, of course, would be to include in such schools other 
children for whom education in a boarding school is considered desirable by their 
parents and by the local education authorities. The new Act gives local education 
authorities this special power (Section 3, Clause 2 (d) ). 

A national scheme could be evolved whereby every child who must 
perforce live in a Home or Boarding School could have a guardian (if no suitable 
relation is available) to act as its personal friend. Such a person would welcome 
their young friend into the family circle for holidays, would write and visit him 
frequently and help to launch him into the world. These part-time guardians 
would, it is hoped, come from all levels of society. The child’s knowledge that 
he was part of a family group and that he had someone outside the Home and 
school to watch his interests would give him a sense of security, and enable him 
to enjoy a wider and more varied life than is possible in the Home which keeps 
its children in the same environment and with the same adults year in year out. 
An added advantage for the child would be that even if he had to move from 
one Home to another or from Home to Boarding School; he would always enjoy 
the feeling that he “ belonged ” somewhere during the holidays. A system such 
as this would also enable the Home or School to be closed for the holidays and so 
allow the Staff to have longer holidays and the opportunity to make and retain 
contacts outside their work. 

The part-time guardians would have less responsibility than foster-parents 
or adoptive parents and they should be helped, where necessary, with main- 
tenance grants for the holiday periods. They should be registered with the 
Department charged with the care of Wards of the State and be selected by the 
child’s Trustee (see 4) in consultation with the head of the Home or School. 

(f) The unhappiest type of care is probably found in those Homes which 
fence round the fold. These closed communities cannot possibly hope to integrate 
the child with the full life of the community, nor do they wish to do so. They 
are especially undesirable when the children are confined to one sex or to restricted 
age groups or to one religion or because they are “ illegitimate.”  *Footnote $. 


FOOTNOTE 5 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children while condemning the large 
Institutional Home say “ we feel sure that for very many classes of “ homeless children’ the only 
practicable method is the Institutional Home—at least to begin with and often for a considerable 
period, and sometimes for “ keeps.’ These Homes therefore must not only be provided, but increased 
in number and brought up to the best possible standard.” (My italics.) 


The footnotes did not form part of the evidence to the Care of Children Committee, 


